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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 

The object of this organization shall be 

te secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 
“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 
throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce 


this article by appropriate legislation.” 
[Senate Joint Resolution Number 64.] 


Introduced in the Senate June 4, 1929, 
by SENATOR GERALD P. Nyg, North Dakota. 


Introduced in the House, May 18, 1928, 


by REPRESENTATIVE Faeperick W. 
Pennsylvania. 


Equal Rights 
What Is the Matter With Us? 


EMINISTS of the United States rejoice with Feminists of England 
f that the first general election in England in which women voted on 

the same terms as men resulted in the appointment of a woman to the 
Cabinet and the Privy Council, the appointment of a woman as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Health, and the appointment of two women as 
delegates to the League of Nations Assembly meeting in September. This 
election also returned more women to Parliament than had ever sat in the 
House of Commons before. 


We heartily congratulate British Feminists—and Great Britain—on the 
appointment of Margaret Bondfield as Labor Minister and Privy Councillor, 
the appointment of Susan Lawrence as Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Health, and the appointment of Mrs. H. S. Swanwick and Agnes 
Hamilton, M. P., as delegates to the League of Nations Assembly, but our 


joy is tinged with regret that we cannot record similar victories in the United 
States. 


What is the matter with the United States that after women all over 
the country have been enfranchised on equal terms with men for nearly nine 
years, no woman has ever sat in the Cabinet of the United States, and only 
two women have served in the “Little Cabinet”? Women have helped elect 
three Presidents of the United States, none of whom has ever called a 
woman to sit in his Cabinet. Those two women Assistant Attorneys General 
have held the highest positions to which women have been appointed in the 
government, excluding the bi-partisan independent cammissions as in a dif- 
ferent category. 


Are American women less capable than English women? Are American 
women less insistent upon recognition than English women? 


, Or are American Presidents less ready to recognize the abilities and the 
strength of women than English Prime Ministers? They say that in England 
little attention was given to Margaret Bondfield’s appointment because it was 
so obvious that she should be chosen. The appointment was merely greeted 
with quiet approval. Yet twenty years ago, comments Time and Tide, the 
bare idea of the appointment of a woman to the Cabinet “would have seemed | 
about as fantastic as a voyage to the moon.” Certainly the appointment of a 
woman to the Cabinet in the United States would have called for thousands 
of columns of editorial comment. 


Does the up-and-coming, bustling, progressive United States move more 
slowly than conservative England? 


W?* congratulate British women even more upon their prompt union to 
insist that the new Labor Government carry out its pledges to women. 
Feminist newspapers in England are giving more space to immediate demands 
that equality be established in the fields in which English women are still 
subordinate than they are to rejoicings over their outstanding victory at the 
polls and in the appointments. 


Equal opportunities, equal conditions, and equal pay for men and women 
in the Civil Service, in industry, and elsewhere, the equalization of the 
nationality laws, the appointment of women to the International Labor Con- 
ference as well as the League of Nations Assembly as fully accredited dele- 
gates, the appointment of women to international meetings discussing 
nationality laws, the admission of women to the House of Lords, recognition 
of the right of married women to paid work of their own choice, the basing 
of all industrial legislation on the nature of the work and not on the sex 
of the worker, equal pay for women teachers, the opening of all administrative 
posts to women, the admission of women to the consular, diplomatic and com- 
mercial diplomatic service, removal of the marriage bar in the holding of Civil 
Service posts by women—in other words, full political and economic equality 
is the demand of the British women of the Government which their votes 
helped to elevate to power. 


Throughout the campaign, British women pressed these demands upon 
Parliamentary candidates. After the election they demanded that the King’s 
Speech (written by the Prime Minister and corresponding to a combination 
of the President’s inaugural address and his first message to Congress) bring 
these questions before Parliament. Now they are demanding that the Govern- 
ment bring in bills and appointments to carry out these aims, support of which 
was pledged by most of the Labor Party and many of the Conservative and 
Liberal candidates for Parliament. 


mh: Capitol Hill 
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New Woman's Party Headquarters 


July 27, 1929 

ORK on remodeling the new Na- 

\ tional Headquarters of the Na- 

tional Woman’s Party will begin 

next week, and will be completed in about 

three months. The new home will be 

known as Alva Belmont House, in honor 

of the president of the National Woman’s 

Party, who gave the headquarters to the 
organization. 

It is notable that the National Wom- 
an’s Party, whose outlook is always to- 
ward the future, has invariably selected 
homes of rich historic background. Per- 
haps there is nothing paradoxical in that, 
for the Equal Rights movement is 
grounded in something more ancient even 
than history, for it is based on the funda- 
mental principle of equality between mem- 
bers of the human race. 

The Woman’s Party’s new headquarters, 
at 144 B Street Northeast, just a block 
from the present headquarters, is said to 
be the oldest building in Washington. It 


antedates even the selection of Washing- — 


ton as the Nation’s Capital. Lord Balti- 
more built it in 1772, twelve years before 
Washington itself was founded. It was 
a country estate then, the land being a 
part of the vast Maryland holdings of the 
Calvert family. . 

There are many traditions clinging to 
the house. One of them tells the story 
of an attempt to burn it during the War 
of 1812. During the British invasion of 
Washington, in August, 1814, General 
Ross, at the head of the English soldiers 
on their way to burn the Capitol, stopped 
to drink at an old well in front of this 
house. While he was refreshing himself, 
he was fired upon by someone within the 
house. He was uninjured, but his horse 
was killed. The British seldiers in their 
anger set fire to the house. No serious 
damage was done, although for some time 
there was a bill pending in Congress to 
reimburse the owners of the house for 
the damage done as the result of that shot. 

It will be remembered by every reader 
of Equat Ricuts that after the British 
burned the Capitol, the present head- 
quarters of the National Woman’s Party 
was built and served as the Capitol for 
the next few years. : 

An article in The Mayflower’s Log (now 
the Washingtonian) described the home, 
which belonged to Senator and Mrs. 
Porter H. Dale of Vermont until the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party bought it, as fol- 
lows: 

“The house is a square brick structure 
of that substantial masonry which ap- 
pears to be a lost art at present. Every 
room is encased in walls a foot and a half 
in thickness. Since Senator Dale pur- 
chased the house in 1922, he has planted 
a rose garden containing five hundred 
bushes, and though it is a place to dream 
of at any time, it would be difficult to 
imagine any more delightful sight than 


it affords in the middle of the summer, 
when, as Mrs. Dale says, four thousand 
roses may be seen blooming at one time. 

“The entrance hall presents a lovely 
vista from whichever end it is viewed. 
The panelled doorway with its beautiful 
fanlight is a fine specimen of that particu- 
larly gracious type of entrance, and the 
mahogany railed staircase at the other 
end is equally enticing. 

“The drawing room, on the left of the 
entrance hall, is a room of splendid pro- 


HE remodeling work will be under the 

direction of Kenyon Hayden Rector 
of Columbus, Ohio, a distinguished archi- 
tect and a Founder of the National Wom- 
an’s Party. The special committee in 
charge of the alterations is composed of 
Mrs. John Winters Brannan of New York, 
Mrs. Richard Wainwright of Washington, 
Florence Bayard Hilles of Delaware, and 
Mrs. Valentine Winters of Ohio. Mrs. 
Brannan is chairman, but during her ab- 
sence this summer, Mrs. Wainwright has 
been serving as chairman. 

The spacious simplicity and beauty of 
proportion of this colonial house make 
little remodeling necessary. The drawing 
rooms and living quarters will remain 
as they are, but it is necessary to provide 
a place for an assembly room for meet- 
ings held at National Headquarters and 
for business offices. 

The National Woman’s Party will be 
able to move to its new headquarters 
about October 1, and in the meanwhile is 
continuing to occupy its headquarters 
across from the Capitol, at 21-25 First 
Street Northeast, presented to the Wom- 
an’s Party by Mrs. Belmont seven years 
ago. This property has been bought by 
the Government as a site for the new 
building for the Supreme Court of the 
United States. With Mrs. Belmont’s ap- 
proval, the new headquarters was bought 
with the money obtained for the old. Mrs. 
Belmont has always been interested in 
having a home of beauty and distinction 
for the Equal Rights movement in the 
United States, which she heads, and a 
center to which visiting Feminists from 
other lands may come. 


VERY home which the Woman’s 

Party has had has been of great his- 
toric interest. In 1915 the Woman’s 
Party, then the Congressional Union, 
moved from its basement offices on a busi- 
ness street to the house on Lafayette 
Square known as Cameron House, oppo- 
site the White House. From this house 
which had been the residence of Senator 
Don Cameron of Pennsylvania and of 
Senator Mark Hanna of Ohio, “maker of 
Presidents,” the Woman’s Party set out 
to make more history—the stirring his- 
tory of the militant tactics used by the 


Woman’s Party to obtain the enfranchise- 
ment of women. From there started the 
parades and the While House picket lines 
which resulted in the arrest and imprison- 
ment of the suffrage leaders. 


When this house was bought by the 
Cosmos Club, the Woman’s Party, which 
was still centering its campaign on Presi- 
dent Wilson, moved across the square to 
another old house, once the residence of 
General Sickles, on Jackson Place. They 
say there was a duel there once, but that 
story is a little hazy, while the story of 
the suffragists going to jail, returning 
from hunger strikes, and continuing to 
press upon the White House their claims 
for woman suffrage, has become immortal. 


When the suffrage campaign ended in 
victory, this house was given up, and 
after the National Woman’s Party was 
reorganized in 1921 to achieve complete 
Equal Rights between men and women, 
the Old Brick Capitol, across from the 
Capitol on which the campaign for the 
adoption of the Equal Rights Amendment 
is centered, was bought by Mrs. Belmont 
and given to the National Woman’s Party. 
The Woman’s Party, despite its concen- 
tration upon making Feminist history, 
took time to restore this historic place 
where President Monroe was inaugu- 
rated, where Congress met for four years, 
from 1815 to 1819, where famous states- 
men and Supreme Court justices had lived 
and died, where war prisoners were im- 
prisoned during the Civil War — and 
where the Equal Rights campaign went 
on vigorously, through the introduction 
of the amendment into Congress, the in- 
tensive research into the laws of the Na- 
tion and the States affecting women, and 
the international work for Equal Rights 
between men and women everywhere. 


NTO the new home, of course, will go 

all the material gathered together for 
carrying forward the Equal Rights cam- 
paign, as well as the historical material 
on the Feminist‘movement collected by the 
Woman’s Party. The Feminist Library, 
given by Mrs. Belmont, will be housed 
there. The famous “card index” of Sena- 
tors and Representatives recording their 
stand on suffrage and on the Equal Rights 
Amendment will move there. The digests 
of the laws of the States discriminating 
against women will go there. 


Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s chair and 
the marble busts of Susan B. Anthony, 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lucretia Mott, 
and Mrs. Belmont, executed by Adelaide 
Johnston, will have their places in the 
new home. The beautiful and interesting 
furnishings given by individuals and by 
State branches of the National Woman’s 
Party will be used in equipping this old- 
est house in Washington as the new home 
for the Equal Rights movement. 
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Equal Rights 


Open Door International Starts Campaign 


branches of the Open Door Inter- 

national is the next step to be 
undertaken by first international organi- 
zation ever formed for the sole purpose 
of obtaining the economic emancipation 
of the woman worker. 

It is significant that both men and 
women shall be admitted to the national 
branches to be organized, thus for the 
first time giving men the opportunity to 
join with women in organized work for 
national and international Feminism. 

The preamble to the constitution 
adopted by the Open Door International 
in Berlin, Germany, on June 15, reads: 


ranches ot the ¢ of national] 


“We, men and women of all na- 
tions, believing in the common hu- 
manity of men and women, that they 
are ends in themselves and not merely 
means to an end, and believing in the 
consequent necessity for an equality 
of status, liberty, and opportunity be- 
tween them to enjoy the ordinary hu- 
man right to engage in paid work 
and not to be denied this right or 
restricted in its exercise by reason 
of sex, or marriage, or parenthood, 
or childbirth, do hereby band our- 
selves together into an international 
organization to further the economic 
emancipation of the woman worker.” 


The constitution states as follows the 
object of the Open Door International: 


“The object. shall be to secure that 
a woman shall be free to work and 
protected as a worker on the same 
terms as a man, and that legislation 
and regulations dealing with condi- 
tions and hours, payment, entry, and 
training, shall be based on the na- / 
ture of the work and not on the sex of 
the worker; and to secure for a wom- 
an, irrespective of marriage or child- 
_ birth, the right at all times to decide 
whether or not she shall engage in 
paid work and to ensure that no regu- 
lation shall deprive her of this right.” 


Methods to be used by the Open Door 
International to carry out this object are: 
National and international education and 
agitation in support of the object by the 
holding of meetings, the publication of 
literature, and press propaganda; the for- 
mation of national branches; the initia- 
tion and support at the International La- 
bor Organization of the League of Nations 
of questionnaires, conventions, and rec- 
ommendations calculated to promote the 
object; the bringing of united pressure to 
bear on the International Labor Organi- 
zation ; the maintenance of a headquarters 
for the initiation and carrying on of 


propaganda throughout the world and for 


the collection and distribution of informa- 


tion; and the publication of an inter- 
national organ. 

To qualify as a national branch, an 
organization must be nationally organ- 
ized, must have as its sole object the eco- 
nomic emancipation of women, and must 
admit as individual members, and its local 
branches must admit as individual mem- 
bers, only those men and women, irre- 
spective of political party, who adhere to 
the object. A national branch may ad- 
mit to affiliation other organizations 
which support the object if the voting 
power of such other organizations on the 
governing body of the national branch 
or any of its local branches shall be not 
more than 10 per cent. of the total. Na- 
tional branches will pay annually to the 
International a minimum of £1 for the 
first 500 members or fraction thereof, 
and £1 for each additional 500 members. 

A society which may affiliate must have 
the object of the Open Door International 
as one of its objects, must be nationally 
or internationally organized, and must pay 
#1 annually to the Open Door Inter- 
national. 


N individual may become a national 
corresponding member in any coun- 
try in which there is no national branch 
if he or she supports the object, under- 
takes to work for the object in her coun- 
try, takes steps to form a national branch, 
sends regular reports to the Open Door 
International, and pays 10 shillings an- 
nually to the Open Door International. 
An organization, whether nationally 
organized or not, shall be eligible to be- 
come an associate society if it supports 
the object and subscribes £1 annually to 
the International. 

An individual may become an associate 
member if he or she supports the object 
and subscribes £1 annually to the Open 
Door International. 

Publications of the Open Door Inter- 
national are to go to all national branches, 
affiliated societies, national corresponding 
members, associate societies, and asso- 
ciate members. 

The General Council of the Open Door 
International is to consist of the presi- 
dent and eleven delegates from each na- 
tional branch; one delegate from each 
affiliated society, with additional dele- 
gates assignable to affiliated societies in 
countries in which there are no national 
branches; national corresponding mem- 
bers; and the members of the Board of 
Officers. The General Council is to meet 
in alternate years, and elect the Board 
of Officers, which is to meet annually. 
Associate members and fraternal dele- 
gates from associate societies may attend 
meetings of the General Council, but may 
not vote. The Board of Officers consists 


of the president, the secretary, the treas- 
urer, and seven other members. 


Headquarters for the present are at 
3 Bedford Square, London, W.C. 1. 


N calling a meeting of the Open Door 
Council of Great Britain on July 18 
to receive a report on the formation of 
the Open Door International, Winifred 
Le Sueur, secretary of the Open Door 
International, called attention to the fact 
that the Woman Worker’s Charter of 
Economic Rights was adopted on the 
anniversary of the signing of the Magna 
Charta. This significant charter was pub- 
lished in the last issue of Equa. Rieurts. 
The Open Door International adopted 
resolutions on every point in the whole 
problem of economic freedom for women. 
The first resolution is headed, “Progress 
of Women in the Professions: Retrogres- 
sion of Women in Industry and in the 
Employment of Married Women, 1919 to 
1929.” This resolution reads: 


“This conference rejoices in the 
great progress made in many coun- 
tries in the last ten years in the ad- 
mission of women to the legal and 
other professions. 

“But it deplores the present wide- 
spread tendency to prohibit the em- 
ployment of women by reason of mar- 
riage in government and local govern- 
ment service; 

“And it enters a strong protest 
against the international massed at- 
tack on the rights of the industrial 
woman wage-earner; and against the 
serious inroads made in these ten 
years on her freedom to work for her 
living to the best advantage, by the 
adoption in many countries of new 
legislation, placing on her prohibi- 
tions and restrictions not applied to 
men. These prohibitions and restric- 
tions have the effect of creating and 
maintaining many employments and 
processes as monopolies for the male 
worker; and thus handicap woman in 
her choice of employment, lower her 
status as a worker, and tend to re- 
duce her wages and to segregate 
women at the bottom of the labor 
market.” 


When this resolution was proposed, it 
was pointed out that since 1919 legisla- 
tion pursuant to the ratification of the 
Night Work Convention of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, adopted at 
Washington in 1919, has denied to indus- 
trial women wage-earners, but not to men, 
the right to work at night for pay in 
Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Esthonia, France, Great Bri- 
tain, Greece, Hungary, British India, 
Irish Free State, Italy, Japan, Luxem- 
burg, Netherlands, Poland, Jugo-Slavia, 
and South Africa, and that the govern- 
ments of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, 
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Cuba, Finland, Germany, Latvia, Rou- 
mania, Spain, and Uruguay have ratified 
the convention, recommended its ratifica- 
tion, or are promoting legislation to give 
effect to the convention. 

It was further pointed out that in this 
period legislation pursuant to the ratifica- 
tion of the White Lead in Painting Con- 
vention of the International Labor Organ- 
ization (Geneva, 1921), excluding women 
wage-earners, but not men except to a 
slight degree, from any painting work of 
an industrial character involving the use 
of lead paint, in Austria, Belgium, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Esthonia, Finland, France, 
Greece, Spain, and Sweden. Other coun- 
tries taking steps to carry out the same 
object are Bulgaria, Chile, Cuba, Ger- 
many, Italy, Latvia, Luxemburg, Nether- 
lands, Poland, Roumania, Switzerland, 
and Uruguay. 

Legislation barring women from paid 
work in industry or commerce for six 
weeks after the birth of a child has been 
adopted in Bulgaria, Chile, China, France, 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Japan, Lat- 
via, Poland, Roumania, Jugo-Slavia, and 
Spain, in pursuance of ratification of the 
Childbirth Convention of the Interna- 
tional Labor Organization (Washington, 
1919). . Other countries now considering 
such legislation include Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba, Finland, Luxemburg, Netherlands, 
Paraguay, and Sweden. The complete 
stand of the Open Door International on 
this question was published in the last 
issue of RIGuHTs. 

Other restrictions on women wage- 
earners reported from various countries 
were: Finland since 1928 prohibits the 
employment of women as cooks and 
stewardesses on cargo vessels; Great Bri- 
tain since 1926 prohibits women in 
woolen textile factories from lifting more 
than 65 pounds, since 1927 from working 
in certain rubber processes, since 1927 
from painting buildings with lead paint; 
in Great Britain many local authorities 
refuse to employ married women as doc- 
tors or teachers; in India women are for- 
bidden since 1928 to work in the mines; 
in Netherlands women are being refused 
employment in government service by rea- 
son of marriage and since 1920 restric- 
tions on weight-lifting not imposed on 
men have been imposed on women. 


HE second resolution adopted by the 
conference points out that in the Gen- 
eral Conference of the International Labor 
Organization of the League of Nations, 
the body which decides the policy of the 
I. L. O., the interests of the male worker 
have an overwhelmingly greater represen- 
tation than those of the female worker, 
and calls for a revision of the constitu- 
tion of the I. L. O. providing for repre- 
sentation of organizations promoting the 
economic independence and equality of 
opportunity for women workers. 
The third resolution condemns conven- 


tions and recommendations of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization proposing 
prohibitions and restrictions on women’s 
opportunities in industry ; praises the con- 
ventions which equally protect men and 
women, such as the Eight Hours Conven- 
tion (Washington, 1919), the Workmen’s 
Compensation for Accidents Convention 
(Geneva, 1925), Night Work in Bakeries 
Convention (Geneva, 1919); and urges 
that all future conventions and recom- 
mendations of the I. L. O. be based on the 
nature of the work and not on the sex 
of the worker. 

The fourth resolution demands the re- 
vision of the Night Work Convention of 
the I. L. O. so that when in any trade or 
process, night work is forbidden, it be 
forbidden both to men and women, and 
that when in any trade or employment 
special regulations as to hours and con- 
ditions are proposed with respect to night 
work, they shall ap 'x equally to men 
and women. 

The fift resolution calls attention to 
the facts that still birth is liable. to be 
caused by reason of lead-poisoning in the 
father as well as in the mother, and that 
evidence does that wothen are 
more susceptible to lead poisoning than 
men, and demands that the Lead Paint 
Convention of the I. L. O. be revised so as 
to propose that women shall no longer 
be excluded from this trade, but that 
regulations dealing with lead point shall 
be the same for women as for men. 


HE sixth resolution, fully reported in 

last week’s issue of Equat Rieurts, de- 
clares that maternity is no reason for 
denying to a woman the human right to 
decide for herself at all times whether 
or not she shall engage in paid work, 
and urges that the Childbirth Conven- 
tion of the I. L. O. (Washington, 1919) 
be revised so that the Convention shall no 
longer propose that a woman shall not be 
permitted to work in an industrial or 
commercial undertaking during the six 
weeks following her confinement. The 
conference declared that if adequate 
grants from public funds were given to 
any woman who should decide for herself 
to give up her work temporarily at such 
a time, she would be in a position to de- 
termine whether it would be better for 
her welfare and that of her child to accept 
the grant and give up her work for such 
a period. 

The seventh resolution calls upon the 
Council or the Assembly of the League 
of Nations to request the Permanent 
Court of International Justice to give 
an advisory opinion to determine whether 
legislation pursuant to the ratification of 
the Minimum Wage Fixing Machinery of 
the I. L. O. (1928) must of necessity pro- 
vide that the minimum rates in any trade 
or part of a trade shall be the same for 
women as for men. The Convention does 
not specify whether or not the minimum 
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wage shall be the same for men as for 
women, and some authorities have inter- 
preted it as permitting the establishment 
of different minima for men and for 
women. 

The eighth resolution points out that 
the seventh general principle in the con- 
stitution of the I. L. O. states that men 
and women should receive equal pay for 
work of equal value, and declares that 
this principle is of special and urgent im- 
portance and well fitted to guide the 
policy of the League of Nations, and calls 
upon the I. L. O. to give effect to this 


principle by the proposal of an Equal , 
The conference 


Pay Convention. 
structed the Board of Officers of the Open 
Door International to draft such a con- 
vention and promote it nationally and 
internationally. 

The ninth resolution deals with weight- 
lifting, and urges that, as the capacity 
for weight-lifting is an individual matter 
varying with the build, physical condi- 
tion, balance, and training of the worker, 
whether man or woman, no laws be en- 
acted restricting the weight which an 
adult woman may lift in her paid work. 
This resolution calls attention to the reso- 
lution adopted by the International Fed- 
eration of Medical Women in Bologna in 
1928, pointing out that all legislation 
dealing with weight-lifting should relate 
the weight allowed to the lifting capacity 
of the worker, man or woman, as ascer- 
tained by careful tests. 


FTER the adoption of the constitu- 

tion and of these resolutions, the 
Open Door International held a great 
public meeting on “Women’s Right to 
Earn.” Speakers included L. H. de Craene 
of Belgium, Elizabeth Abbott of Great 
Britain, Ingebord Walin of Sweden, Lida 
Gustava Heymann of Germany, Sarojini 
Naidu of India, Frantiska Plaminkova of 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Rosika Schwimmer 
and Maude Williams of the United States. 

Delegates to the conference which 
formed the Open Door International in- 
cluded: 

Sarah Clegg, Alison Nielans, Edith 
Rodgers, Lillie N. Boileau, Flora Drum- 
mond, Maude Evelyn Waddell, Olive M. 
Aldridge, Elsie Bowerman, Helen Fraser, 
Cicely Hamilton, Florence Beaumont, 
Winifred Le Sueur, Elizabeth Abbott, 
Ethel E. Froud, Chrystal Macmillan, F. 
Barry, and Anna Munro, all of Great 
Britain ; 

Georgette Ciselet and L. H. de Craene 
of Belgium; 

Helene Levison, Gertrud Baer, Lida 
Gustava Heymann, Anita Augspurg, and 
Elsa Paulsen, of Germany; 

Helni Tengeen, Tyra von Beersen- 
Osman, and Eva Somersalo, of Finland; 

Eugenie Meller, Erna Schwarts, Marie 
Fudor, Maria Spivessa, and Regine Havas, 
of Hungary; | 

Marie Vemeva, Julie Kransova, Marie 
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Belejora, and Frantiska Plaminkova, of 
Czecho-Slovakia ; 

R. Palthe, Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs, and 
C. 8S. Groot, of Holland; 

Bertha Moller, Doris Stevens, Maude D. 


made by the National League of 

Women Voters, shows only ' six- 
teen women holding responsible ap- 
pointive offices in the Federal Govern- 
ment, with none of them holding Cabinet 
or “Little Cabinet” positions. Two women 
have been Assistant Attorneys General of 
the United States, but none are now in 
that position or in any other position as 
assistant secretaries of executive depart- 
ments. Only two are members of inde- 
pendent commissions. Practically all of 
them have held their positions for some 
time. Seven of them hold positions con- 
sidered “women’s jobs.” 

The sixteen are: 

Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor; Jessie Dell, United States Civil 
Service Commissioner; Mary Anderson, 
director of the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor; Bessie P. 
Brueggeman, chairman of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion; Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture; Major 
Julia Stimson, head of the Army Nurses’ 
Corps, the only woman with the rank, 
insignia, and rights of a major in the 
United States Army; Anita Phipps, in 
charge of women’s activities, War Depart- 
ment; Beatrice Bowman, head of Navy 
Nurses’ Corps; Ruth B. Shipley, chief of 
the Passport Division, Department of 
State; Myrtle Tanner Blacklidge, Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue, Chicago; Nellie 
Gregg Tomlinson, Collector of Customs, 
District of Iowa; Jeanette A. Hyde, Col- 
lector of Customs, District of Hawaii; 
Jennie P. Mussor, Collector of Customs, 
District of Utah; Mrs. Eddie McCall 
Priest, Collector of Customs, District of 
Tennessee; Anna ©. M. Tillinghast, Com- 
missioner of Immigration at Boston; 
Mary Harris, superintendent of the Fed- 
eral Prison for Women at Alderson, West 
Virginia. 

Since this survey was made, Mae A. 
Schnurr has been appointed assistant to 
the Commissioner of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the highest admin- 
istrative post ever given to a woman in 
that department. It appears that Miss 
Schnurr has been actually doing this job 
for some time, merely with the title of 
secretary to the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion. She was sent abroad last year to 
make a series of European farm, studies. 
She edits a magazine section dealing with 
home and community interests of women 


A SURVEY of women in public office, 


Williams, Annie Kennedy, Alma Lutz, A. 

Marguerite Smith, Rosika Schwimmer, and 

Ruth Vandeer Litt, of the United States; 
Helen Clay Pedersen of Denmark; 
Dr. Rosa Welt Straus of Palestine; 


on reclamation projects. She is secretary 
of the International Water Commission, 
which will negotiate with Mexico in Au- 
gust with a view to formulating a treaty 
basis for water rights on the Rio Grande, 
Tia Juana, and Colorado rivers. 

There are three women in the diplo- 
matic or consular service and three 
women trade commissioners. 


The first woman to be admitted to the 
diplomatic service was Lucille Atcherson 
of Columbus, Ohio, who began her service 
in 1922 and, after serving in the .-Ameri- 
can legations in Berne and Panama, 
“married and quit” in 1927. Pattie M. 
Field of Denver, Colorado, was vice-consul 
at Amsterdam from 1925 until this month, 
when she resigned to do industrial re- 
search for the National Broadcasting 
Company. Frances E. Willis of Redlands, 
California, is vice-consul at Valparaiso, 
Chile. Nelle B. Stogsdall of South Bend, 
Indiana, was appointed vice-consul at 
Beirut, Syria, in July, and Margaret 
Warner of Lincoln, Massachusetts, was 
appointed vice-consul at Geneva at the 
same time. 


The United States trade commissioners 
in foreign countries are Elizabeth Humes 
at Rome, A. Viola Smith at Shanghai, and 
Gudrun Carlson at Oslo. 


The League of Women Voters survey 
points out that thirteen women have been 
sent to the Congress of the United States, 
only one of them, Rebecca Latimer Felton, 
chairman of the Political Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, ever having 
served in the Senate. She sat in that 
body as a Senator from Georgia for only 
one day, by appointment of the Governor 
as a tribute to her service for woman suf- 
frage. 

Jeanette A. Rankin of Montana was 
the first woman elected to the House of 
Representatives (1917) and she and the 
next three—Alice Robertson of Oklahoma, 
Winifred Mason Huck of Illinois, and 
Mae A. Nolan of California—were not 
re-elected after their first terms expired. 

As readers of Equat Rieuts know, 
there are now eight women in Congress, 
Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, Florence 
Prag Kahn of California, Edith Nourse 
Rogers of Massachusetts, Katherine Lang- 
ley of Kentucky, Ruth Hanna McCormick 
of Illinois, Ruth Bryan Owen of Florida, 
Ruth Baker Pratt of New York, and Pearl 
Peden Oldfield of Arkansas. Of these 
only the “three Ruths” are serving their 
first terms, Mrs. Oldfield having served 
during the last two months of the Seven- 


Equal Rights 


Ingebord Walin, Dr. Alma Sundquist, 
Hulda Lunak, Ingegerd Palme, and Anna 
Abergsson, of Sweden ; 

M. Soudeillette and Marie Verone, of 
France. 


Women in Public Office 


tieth Congress filling out the unexpired 
term of her late husband, William A. Old- 
field. 


HE survey shows that the names of - 

149 women are being carried on the 
rosters of thirty-eight State Legislatures, 
a gain of twenty-three over the record 
established in the Legislatures of 1927 
and 1928, when 126 women served. The 
Republicans are in the majority, with 
ninety-nine women. The Democrats have 
forty-two; five are without party desig- 
nation, and three are non-partisan. 

The League of Women Voters lists eight 
outstanding results of the 1928 elections 
in regard to women lawmakers: 

1. First woman elected to the Iowa 
Legislature ; 

2. Connecticut leads with the largest 
number, having twenty women as com- 
pared to fifteen in 1928; 

3. Fifteen women elected to State 
Senates. 

4. Twelve women re-elected to their 
fourth terms. 

5. Gains made in Connecticut, Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
Washington ; 

6. Losses sustained in California, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Ten- 
nessee ; 

7. More than one-third of the total 
number of women legislators are from the 
six New England States; 

8. Sixty-three women re-elected. 

There are no women serving in the 
1929 Legislatures of Alabama, Delaware, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
and Tennessee, the League of Women 
Voters reports. 

Only two women have ever been elected 
Governors—Nellie Tayloe Ross of Wyo- 
ming and Miriam A. Ferguson of Texas— 
and these were not re-elected. No woman 
has been elected a Lieutenant Governor. 

Six States, Texas, New Mexico, New 
York, Delaware, Kentucky, and South 
Dakota, have had women secretaries of 
state, and on May 1, 1929, women were 
serving as secretaries of state in four 
States: Jane Y. McCallum in Texas; Mrs. 
Edward A. Perrault in New Mexico; Ella 
Lewis in Kentucky; and Gladys Pyle in 
South Dakota. Una Lee Roberts has been 
assistant secretary of state in Oklahoma 
for six years. 
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No woman has been a State attorney 
general, although several States, includ- 
ing New York, Texas, and Arkansas, have 
had women assistants to the attorney 
general. 

Wisconsin, Texas, North Dakota, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana have women as State 
treasurers, and Arizona and Mississippi 
have women as auditors. 

California, Massachusetts, and New 
York are known to have women members 
of the Governor’s Council. In California, 
Anna L. Saylor, director of the State 
Department of Social Welfare, is a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council. Mrs. 
Charles Bennett Smith, as chairman of 
the State Civil Service Commission, and 
Frances Perkins, as head of the State 
Department of Labor, are members of the 
New York Governor’s Council. Esther M. 
Andrews was elected last November as a 
member of the Governor’s Council of Mas- 
sachusetts, which is composed of eight 
members with unusual powers to check 
upon the actions of the Governor in State 
expenditures, appointments, clemency, 
and other matters. 

Isabel Larwill, State Labor Commis- 
sioner of Michigan, and Miss Perkins are 
the only women heading State labor de- 
partments, but Nelle Swartz, for many 
years head of the Women’s Bureau of 
the New York State Labor Department, 
was recently elevated to a place on the 
State Industrial Board. 

In three States women direct welfare 
departments, Mrs. Saylor as director of 
the California Department of Social Wel- 
fare, Harriet Taylor Upton as the Gov- 
ernor’s special representative in the Ohio 
State Welfare Department, and Kate 
Burr Johnson as Commissioner of Public 
Welfare in North Carolina. 

In addition to New York, Colorado is 
a State in which there is a woman, Eliza- 
beth W. Quereau, on the State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 

Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, Wyo- 
ming, and Colorado are the States now 
having women as superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Women are serving as assistant game 
wardens in Wyoming, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Florida, and California, and 
Caryll F. Hoffman is State Deputy Game 
Warden of South Dakota. 

In commenting on the appointment of 
women to miscellaneous State offices, the 
League of Women Voters says: 


To Entertain for Muna Lee 
HE second of a series of summer en- 
tertainments to be given at National 
Headquarters of the National Woman’s 
Party by the Young Women’s Council will 
be held July 30 in honor of Muna Lee, 
Feminist, poet, and educator. Miss Lee 
is again spending the summer working 


“Kach year marks the election or ap- 
pointment of more and more women on 
State commissions and boards. There is 
hardly an administrative board or com- 
mission in State government organization 
which has not had a woman member. They 
have been called to serve on the many 
boards dealing with education, parole, 
charities and corrections, health, child 
welfare, regents, fisheries and game, 
athletics, conservation, agriculture, high- 
ways, finance, prison, reformatories, em- 
balming regulations, libraries, and labor.” 


OMEN have made more inroads into 

the offices of county government 
than into those of other units of govern- 
ment, the League of Women Voters re- 
ports. Women may be found serving 
counties as registrars, treasurers, com- 
missioners, coroners, school superintend- 
ents, clerks, registers of deeds, auditors, 
recorders, attorneys, purchasing agents, 
sheriffs, and on boards supervising peni- 
tentiaries, schools, welfare institutions, 
and elections. 

As registrar of New York County, 
Annie Matthews, now in her second term, 
receives $12,000 a year. Bessie B. Ross 
of Gary,’ Indiana, is a county recorder 
functioning under the fee system. In 1928 
she got a salary of $5,500, and an addi- 
tional $5,000 for the heavy volume of 
business, and collected $45,480 in fees. 
Out of the fees she had to pay all office 
bills including the wages of a dozen clerks. 

It is reported that fifty out of the sixty- 
three counties in Colorado have women 
school superintendents, and that this 
ratio also prevails in Minnesota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Illinois, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, and New Mexico. Some half dozen 
States have had women sheriffs, but in 
Wisconsin there is a catch in the election 
of women sheriffs. There a sheriff may 
not succeed himself, but may be elected 
again after some one else has served. So 
quite frequently the wife of a sheriff has 
been elected to succeed him, and she has 
promptly appointed her husband as 
deputy sheriff. 

While no large city except Seattle, 
Washington, has had a woman mayor 
(Bertha K. Landes, who was not re- 
elected due to a reaction against having 
a woman mayor), but various smaller 
towns have women mayors now. 

A woman has been a member of the 
New York City Board of Aldermen since 


with the Inter American Commission of 
Women. She is director of the Bureau of 
International Relations of the University 
of Porto Rico. 

The first of the series was held on July 
23, with members of the Women’s Bar 
Association of the District of Columbia 
giving a farce written by Rebekah Great- 
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1926, first Ruth Baker Pratt, now in Con- 
gress, and now Ebba M. Winslow. The 
highest woman official in Chicago is Anna 
L. Smith, Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare. Several city councils have had wom- 
en members, including Cleveland, Ohio, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Portland, 


Maine, Des Moines, Iowa, New Haven, 


Connecticut, Robertsdale, Alabama, and 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 


The offices of city clerk, treasurer, com- 
missioner of accounts, membership on 
charter commissions, school committees, 
and boards of education have been the 


most popular municipal offices for women 
to hold. 


WO Ohio women, Florence E. Allen 

and Genevieve R. Cline, occupy the 
highest judicial posts ever held by women 
in the United States. Judge Allen, re- 
elected last November to her second term 
as a member of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, is the only woman serving on a 
State Supreme Court. Miss Cline was 
appointed Associate Justice of the United 
States Customs Court in the spring of 
1928. 


Several women are serving as judges in 
municipal courts. Judge Jean Norris has 
been for about ten years a magistrate of 
a city court in New York, and Jeannette 
G. Brill was appointed a city magistrate 
in Brooklyn in May. Violet E. Fahnestock 
is a city magistrate in Philadelphia. Other 
municipal judges are Mary Grossman in 
Cleveland, Mary O’Toole in Washington, 
D. C., Phoebe Patterson in Plymouth, 
Michigan, May D. Lahey and Georgia P. 
Bullock in Los Angeles, California. 

Several juvenile courts have women as 
presiding officers, including Judge Mary 
Bartelme of the Cook County (Chicago) 
Juvenile Court; Judge Katherine Sellers 
in Washington, D. C., and Judge Edith 
M. Atkinson in Miami, Florida. Other 
women judges of juvenile courts include 
Camille Kelley, Memphis (Tennessee) 
Children’s Court, and Luella R. North, 
Clinton County (New York) Children’s 
Court. 

Genevieve Brown is reporter of the In- 
diana Supreme Court, the second woman 
to hold that position in Indiana. Minne- 
sota, Oklahoma, and South Dakota have 
women as clerks of the State Supreme 
Court. Women are probate judges in 
several States. 


News from the Field 


house, Assistant United States Attorney. 
This farce, “It Might Have Been,” is a 
take-off on the old examinations of women 
for the bar. Students of the Kathryn 
Dunkhorst studios gave dances. Maxine 
Townsend, vice-chairman of the Young 
Women’s Council, gave a piano solo, and 
Canmela V. Roehrer gave a vocal solo. 
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Belejora, and Frantiska Plaminkova, of 
Czecho-Slovakia ; 

R. Palthe, Dr. Aletta H. Jacobs, and 
C. 8. Groot, of Holland; 

Bertha Moller, Doris Stevens, Maude D. 


Williams, Annie Kennedy, Alma Lutz, A. 

Marguerite Smith, Rosika Schwimmer, and 

Ruth Vandeer Litt, of the United States; 
Helen Clay Pedersen of Denmark; 
Dr. Rosa Welt Straus of Palestine; 
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Ingebord Walin, Dr. Alma Sundquist, 
Hulda Lunak, Ingegerd Palme, and Anna 
Abergsson, of Sweden ; 

M. Soudeillette and Marie Verone, of 
France. 


Women in Public Office 


made by the National League of 

Women Voters, shows only ' six- 
teen women holding responsible ap- 
pointive offices in the Federal Govern- 
ment, with none of them holding Cabinet 
or “Little Cabinet” positions. Two women 
have been Assistant Attorneys General of 
the United States, but none are now in 
that position or in any other position as 
assistant secretaries of executive depart- 
ments. Only two are members of inde- 
pendent commissions. Practically all of 
them have held their positions for some 
time. Seven of them hold positions con- 
sidered “women’s jobs.” 

The sixteen are: 

Grace Abbott, chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of 
Labor; Jessie Dell, United States Civil 
Service Commissioner; Mary Anderson, 
director of the Women’s Bureau, United 
States Department of Labor; Bessie P. 
Brueggeman, chairman of the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commis- 
sion; Dr. Louise Stanley, chief of the 
Bureau of Home Economics, United 
States Department of Agriculture; Major 
Julia Stimson, head of the Army Nurses’ 
Corps, the only woman with the rank, 
insignia, and’rights of a major in the 
United States Army; Anita Phipps, in 
charge of women’s activities, War Depart- 
ment; Beatrice Bowman, head of Navy 
Nurses’ Corps; Ruth B. Shipley, chief of 
the Passport Division, Department of 
State; Myrtle Tanner Blacklidge, Collec- 
tor of Internal Revenue, Chicago; Nellie 
Gregg Tomlinson, Collector of Customs, 
District of Iowa; Jeanette A. Hyde, Col- 
lector of Customs, District of Hawaii; 
Jennie P. Mussor, Collector of Customs, 
District of Utah; Mrs. Eddie McCall 
Priest, Collector of Customs, District of 
Tennessee; Anna C, M. Tillinghast, Com- 
missioner of Immigration at Boston; 
Mary Harris, superintendent of the Fed- 
eral Prison for Women at Alderson, West 
Virginia. 

Since this survey was made, Mae A. 


A SURVEY of women in public office, 


Schnurr has been appointed assistant to . 


the Commissioner of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the highest admin- 
istrative post ever given to a woman in 
that department. It appears that Miss 
Schnurr has been actually doing this job 
for some time, merely with the title of 
secretary to the Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion. She was sent abroad last year to 
make a series of European farm, studies. 
She edits a magazine section dealing with 
home and community interests of women 


on reclamation projects. She is secretary 
of the International Water Commission, 
which will negotiate with Mexico in Au- 
gust with a view to formulating a treaty 
basis for water rights on the Rio Grande, 
Tia Juana, and Colorado rivers. 

There are three women in the diplo- 
matic or consular service and _ three 
women trade commissioners. 


The first woman to be admitted to the 
diplomatic service was Lucille Atcherson 
of Columbus, Ohio, who began her service 
in 1922 and, after serving in the .-Ameri- 
can legations in Berne and Panama, 
“married and quit” in 1927. Pattie M. 
Field of Denver, Colorado, was vice-consul 
at Amsterdam from 1925 until this month, 
when she resigned to do industrial re- 
search for the National Broadcasting 
Company. Frances E. Willis of Redlands, 
California, is vice-consul at Valparaiso, 
Chile. Nelle B. Stogsdall of South Bend, 
Indiana, was appointed vice-consul at 
Beirut, Syria, in July, and Margaret 
Warner of Lincoln, Massachusetts, was 
appointed vice-consul at Geneva at the 
same time. 


The United States trade commissioners 
in foreign countries are Elizabeth Humes 
at Rome, A. Viola Smith at Shanghai, and 
Gudrun Carlson at Oslo. 


The League of Women Voters survey 
points out that thirteen women have been 
sent to the Congress of the United States, 
only one of them, Rebecca Latimer Felton, 
chairman of the Political Council of the 
National Woman’s Party, ever having 
served in the Senate. She sat in that 
body as a Senator from Georgia for only 
one day, by appointment of the Governor 
as a tribute to her service for woman suf- 
frage. 

Jeanette A. Rankin of Montana was 
the first woman elected to the House of 
Representatives (1917) and she and the 
next three—Alice Robertson of Oklahoma, 
Winifred Mason Huck of Llinois, and 
Mae A. Nolan of California—were not 
re-elected after their first terms expired. 

As readers of Equat Rieuts know, 
there are now eight women in Congress, 
Mary T. Norton of New Jersey, Florence 
Prag Kahn of California, Edith Nourse 
Rogers of Massachusetts, Katherine Lang- 
ley of Kentucky, Ruth Hanna McCormick 
of Illinois, Ruth Bryan Owen of Florida, 
Ruth Baker Pratt of New York, and Pearl 
Peden Oldfield of Arkansas. Of these 
only the “three Ruths” are serving their 
first terms, Mrs. Oldfield having served 
during the last two months of the Seven- 


tieth Congress filling out the unexpired 
term of her late husband, William A. Old- 
field. 


HE survey shows that the names of . 

149 women are being carried on the 
rosters of thirty-eight State Legislatures, 
a gain of twenty-three over the record 
established in the Legislatures of 1927 
and 1928, when 126 women served. The 
Republicans are in the majority, with 
ninety-nine women. The Democrats have 
forty-two; five are without party desig- 
nation, and three are non-partisan. 

The League of Women Voters lists eight 
outstanding results of the 1928 elections 
in regard to women lawmakers: 

1. First woman elected to the Iowa 
Legislature ; 

2. Connecticut leads with the largest 
number, having twenty women as com- 
pared to fifteen in 1928; 

3. Fifteen women elected to State 
Senates. 

4. Twelve women re-elected to their 
fourth terms. 

5. Gains made in Connecticut, [linois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
North Dakota, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, and 
Washington ; 

6. Losses sustained in California, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, South Dakota, and Ten- 
nessee ; 

7. More than one-third of the total 
number of women legislators are from the 
six New England States; 

8. Sixty-three women re-elected. 

There are no women serving in the 
1929 Legislatures of Alabama, Delaware, 
Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Michigan, North Carolina, South Dakota, 
and Tennessee, the League of Women 
Voters reports. 

Only two women have ever been elected 
Governors—Nellie Tayloe Ross of Wyo- 
ming and Miriam A. Ferguson of Texas— 
and these were not re-elected. No woman 
has been elected a Lieutenant Governor. 

Six States, Texas, New Mexico, New 
York, Delaware, Kentucky, and South 
Dakota, have had women secretaries of 
state, and on May 1, 1929, women were 
serving as secretaries of state in four 


- States: Jane Y. McCallum in Texas; Mrs. 


Edward A. Perrault in New Mexico; Ella 
Lewis in Kentucky; and Gladys Pyle in 
South Dakota. Una Lee Roberts has been 
assistant secretary of state in Oklahoma 
for six years. 
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No woman has been a State attorney 
general, although several States, includ- 
ing New York, Texas, and Arkansas, have 
had women assistants to the attorney 
general. 

Wisconsin, Texas, North Dakota, Ken- 
tucky, and Indiana have women as State 
treasurers, and Arizona and Mississippi 
have women as auditors. 

California, Massachusetts, and New 
York are known to have women members 
of the Governor’s Council. In California, 
Anna L. Saylor, director of the State 
Department of Social Welfare, is a mem- 
ber of the Governor’s Council. Mrs. 


Charles Bennett Smith, as chairman of 


the State Civil Service Commission, and 
Frances Perkins, as head of the State 
Department of. Labor, are members of the 
New York Governor’s Council. Esther M. 
Andrews was elected last November as a 
member of the Governor’s Council of Mas- 
sachusetts, which is composed of eight 
members with unusual powers to check 
upon ‘the actions of the Governor in State 
expenditures, appointments, clemency, 
and other matters. 

Isabel Larwill, State Labor Commis- 
sioner of Michigan, and Miss Perkins are 
the only women heading State labor de- 
partments, but Nelle Swartz, for many 
years head of the Women’s Bureau of 
the New York State Labor Department, 
was recently elevated to a place on the 
State Industrial Board. 

In three States women direct welfare 
departments, Mrs. Saylor as director of 
the California Department of Social Wel- 
fare, Harriet Taylor Upton as the Gov- 
ernor’s special representative in the Ohio 
State Welfare Department, and Kate 
Burr Johnson as Commissioner of Public 
Welfare in North Carolina. 

In addition to New York, Colorado is 
a State in which there is a woman, Eliza- 
beth W. Quereau, on the State Civil Ser- 
vice Commission. 


Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, Wyo- 


ming, and Colorado are the States now 
having women as superintendents of pub- 
lic instruction. 

Women are serving as assistant game 
wardens in Wyoming, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Florida, and California, and 
Caryll F. Hoffman is State Deputy Game 
Warden of South Dakota. 

In commenting on the appointment of 
women to miscellaneous State offices, the 
League of Women Voters says: 


“Kach year marks the election or ap- 
pointment of more and more women on 
State commissions and boards. There is 
hardly an administrative board or com- 
mission in State government organization 
which has not had a woman member. They 
have been called to serve on the many 
boards dealing with education, parole, 
charities and corrections, health, child 
welfare, regents, fisheries and game, 
athletics, conservation, agriculture, high- 
ways, finance, prison, reformatories, em- 
balming regulations, libraries, and labor.” 


OMEN have made more inroads into 

the offices of county government 
than into those of other units of govern- 
ment, the League of Women Voters re- 
ports. Women may be found serving 
counties as registrars, treasurers, com- 
missioners, coroners, school superintend- 
ents, clerks, registers of deeds, auditors, 
recorders, attorneys, purchasing agents, 
sheriffs, and on boards supervising peni- 
tentiaries, schools, welfare institutions, 
and elections. 

As registrar of New York County, 
Annie Matthews, now in her second term, 
receives $12,000 a year. Bessie B. Ross 
of Gary, Indiana, is a county recorder 
functioning under the fee system. In 1928 
she got a salary of $5,500, and an addi- 
tional $5,000 for the heavy volume of 
business, and collected $45,480 in fees. 
Out of the fees she had to pay all office 
bills including the wages of a dozen clerks. 

It is reported that fifty out of the sixty- 
three counties in Colorado have women 
school superintendents, and that this 
ratio also prevails in Minnesota, Montana, 
Wyoming, Illinois, Washington, Wiscon- 
sin, and New Mexico. Some half dozen 
States have had women sheriffs, but in 
Wisconsin there is a catch in the election 
of women sheriffs. There a sheriff may 
not succeed himself, but may be elected 
again after some one else has served. So 
quite frequently the wife of a sheriff has 
been elected to succeed him, and she has 
promptly appointed her husband as 
deputy sheriff. 

While no large city except Seattle, 
Washington, has had a woman mayor 
(Bertha K. Landes, who was not re- 
elected due to a reaction against having 
a woman mayor), but various smaller 
towns have women mayors now. 

A woman has been a member of the 
New York City Board of Aldermen since 
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1926, first Ruth Baker Pratt, now in Con- 
gress, and now Ebba M. Winslow. The 
highest woman official in Chicago is Anna 
L. Smith, Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare. Several city councils have had wom- 
en members, including Cleveland, Ohio, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Portland, 
Maine, Des Moines, Iowa, New Haven, 
Connecticut, Robertsdale, Alabama, and 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 


The offices of city clerk, treasurer, com- 
missioner of accounts, membership on 
charter commissions, school committees, 
and boards of education have been the 


most popular municipal offices for women 
to hold. 


WO Ohio women, Florence E. Allen 

and Genevieve R. Cline, occupy the 
highest judicial posts ever held by women 
in the United States. Judge Allen, re 
elected last November to her second term 
as a member of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio, is the only woman serving on a 
State Supreme Court. Miss Cline was 
appointed Associate Justice of the United 
States Customs Court in the spring of 
1928. 


Several women are serving as judges in 
municipal courts. Judge Jean Norris has 
been for about ten years a magistrate of 
a city court in New York, and Jeannette 
G. Brill was appointed a city magistrate 
in Brooklyn in May. Violet E. Fahnestock 
is a city magistrate in Philadelphia. Other 
municipal judges are Mary Grossman in 
Cleveland, Mary O’Toole in Washington, 
D. C., Phoebe Patterson in Plymouth, 
Michigan, May D. Lahey and Georgia P. 
Bullock in Los Angeles, California. 

Several juvenile courts have women as 
presiding officers, including Judge Mary 
Bartelme of the Cook County (Chicago) 
Juvenile Court; Judge Katherine Sellers 
in Washington, D. C., and Judge Edith 
M. Atkinson in Miami, Florida. Other 
women judges of juvenile courts include 
Camille Kelley, Memphis (Tennessee) 
Children’s Court, and Luella R. North, 
Clinton County (New York) Children’s 
Court. 

Genevieve Brown is reporter of the In- 
diana Supreme Court, the second woman 
to hold that position in Indiana. Minne- 
sota, Oklahoma, and South Dakota have 
women as clerks of the State Supreme 
Court. Women are probate judges in 
several States. 


News from the Field 


To Entertain for Muna Lee 

f Baw second of a series of summer en- 

tertainments to be given at National 
Headquarters of the National Woman’s 
Party by the Young Women’s Council will 
be held July 30 in honor of Muna Lee, 
Feminist, poet, and educator. Miss Lee 
is again spending the summer working 


with the Inter American Commission of 
Women. She is director of the Bureau of 
International Relations of the University 
of Porto Rico. 

The first of the series was held on July 
23, with members of the Women’s Bar 
Association of the District of Columbia 
giving a farce written by Rebekah Great- 


house, Assistant United States Attorney. 
This farce, “It Might Have Been,” is a 
take-off on the old examinations of women 
for the bar. Students of the Kathryn 
Dunkhorst studios gave dances. Maxine 
Townsend, vice-chairman of the Young 
Women’s Council, gave a piano solo, and 
Carmela V. Roehrer gave a vocal solo. 
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Ruby A. Black, managing editor of Equa. 
Ricuts, read a prophetic newspaper ac- 
count of the organization on June 15, 
2029, of “The International Society of 
the Sons and Daughters of the Open Door 
International,” formed to perpetuate the 
memory of those who in Berlin on June 
15, 1929, adopted the Woman Worker’s 
Charter of Economic Rights. 


Miss Stevens at Columbia 
E field of activities of Doris Stevens, 
chairman of the Inter American Com- 
mission of Women, has been transferred 
this summer to Columbia University, 
where she is continuing her graduate 
work on international law. Miss Stevens 
is just back from abroad, having been ob- 
server for the Inter American Commis- 
sion and delegate of the National Wom- 
an’s Party to the first international ses- 
sion called by the Open Door Council in 
Berlin, out of which grew the Open Door 
International, and observer for both the 
Woman’s Party and the Inter American 
Commission at the twenty-fifth Congress 
of the International Alliance of Women 
for Suffrage and Equal Citizenship. She 
was one of the sighers of the call to this 
international sesgion of the Open Door 
Council. 

While abroad Miss Stevens conferred 
with Feminist leaders in France and Ger- 
many, and with representatives of all 
countries at the two important Congresses 
she attended, regarding the nationality 
agreement to be presented to The Hague 
Conference. The proposed article states 
succinctly : 


“The contracting parties agree 
that, from the going into effect of 
this convention, there shall be no 
distinction based on sex, in their law 
and practice relating to nationality.” 


“The vexing question of the nationality 
of women married to foreigners is at last 
approaching a rational solution,” Miss 
Stevens said. “Women of the Old World, 
women of the Americas, are alike agreed 
that the present ludicrous and anomalous 
state of affairs must be rectified by inter- 
national agreement. All our hopes are 
centered in the forthcoming Hague Con- 


ference, which, I confidently expect, will, 


take the stand that women must no longer 
be deprived of their nationality against 
their will.” 


Muna Lee Arrives 


UNA LEE, director of the Bureau of 

International Relations of the Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico, has arrived in 
Washington to resume work for the sum- 
mer with the Inter American Commission 
of Women. Miss Lee, in private life Mrs. 
Luis Mufioz Marin, is accompanied by her 
small children, Munita and Luisito, the 
latter of whom will spend the summer 
in Camp Overall, Virginia. 


During the second week of August, 
Muna Lee will make two talks before 
the Institute of Public Affairs of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, on work accomplished 
to date by the Inter American Commis- 
sion of Women, and on unofficial cultural 
interchanges between the Americas. 

“Porto Rico has undergone two great 


experiences since I was last in Washing- | 


ton,” she says. “First, the hurricane which 
struck the island four days after my re- 
turn last September, and the more last- 
ing effect of which we are just beginning 
to feel; and second, the granting of suf- 
frage, even though in a limited form, to 
Porto Rican women. All literate women 
of the island will have the right to vote 
in 1932.” 


Suffrage Speech Translated Into French 
RS. O. H. P. BELMONT, national 
president of the National Woman's 

Party, writes that she is having the 

speech made by Representative Fiorello 

H. LaGuardia of New York on the anni- 

versary of the passage of the Woman Suf- 

frage Amendment translated into French. 

“Mr. LaGuardia’s address is so intelli- 
gent and full of necessary information 
that I shall have it translated into French 
and do my best to have the important 

French magazines to print it,” writes 

Mrs. Belmont. “I will also try to get the 

daily papers to use part of it. It may 

help instruct the Chamber here.” 
Representative LaGuardia’s speech was 

made in the House of Representatives on 
June 4 the tenth anniversary of the 
Senate’s passage of the suffrage amend- 
ment, sending it to the States for ratifi- 
cation. Representative LaGuardia was 
in France in the military service at the 
time of its passage by the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and cabled to have a pair 
arranged for him in favor of the passage 
of the amendment, so that his vote could 
be counted. 


Emma Wold to Speak 

MMA WOLD, treasurer and legisla- 

tive secretary of the National Wom- 

an’s Party, will speak on August 5 at a 

round table discussion of nationality laws 

at the Institute of Public Affairs at the 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville. 

Miss Wold is an authority on the laws of 

nationality as they affect married 'women 
and their children. 


At Workers’ Summer School 

EARNING that Ethel M. Smith of the 

Women’s National Trade Union 
League was to present a “mock hearing” 
on the Equal Rights Amendment at the 
Trades Union Day event (July 28) of the 
Bryn Mawr summer school for working 
women, Mary Winsor of the Pennsylvania 
State Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party has set out to see that the women 
students, who are from several countries, 


Equal Rights 


will have an opportunity to learn both 
sides of the question. She is distributing 
leaflets on economic equality to the wom- 
en students and talking with them on the 
subject. She points out that the summer 
school is not supposed to act as a propa- 
ganda organization, and that students 
should learn both sides of the question. 


Mrs. Robey Visits 


ERTRUDE ROBEY of Loudoun 

County, Virginia, member of the 
Virginia State Branch of the National 
Woman’s Party, was a visitor at National 
Headquarters July 18. 


Two Million Dollar Fund 
Treasurer’s Report 
EMMA WOLD, Treasurer 
NETTIE TRAIL, C. P. A., Auditor 
ECEIPTS collected by National Head- 
quarters December 7, 1912 to July 1, 
1929, $1,633,617.39. 
Contributions, memberships and other 
receipts July 1, 1929 to July 16, 1929: 


$25.00 
Mrs. Avery Coonley, 50.00 
55.00 
Lavinia Dock, Pa................ 5.00 
Mrs. Herbert Bratter, D. C..................:..ccceeeeee 1.00 
Elizabeth T. Kent, Calif eo . 100.00 
Mrs. Stephen H. Pell, N. 100.00 
Esther B. McLaughlin, N. 1.00 
Per New York City Committee: 
(New York ty Committee retaining 
dues in excess of 25 cents) 
.25 
Mrs. Julia Almira Kimbaill........................... .25 
Coral Armin Barlow.......... .25 
.25 
Mrs. Evelyn Norton Seiler........................... 
Miss Henriette Hart.... .25 
.25 
.25 
Miss Grace L. Merriam................................ .25 
Miss Helen Merriam .25 
.25 
Mrs. Dorothy C. Selsiffer. .25 
Miss Winifred Leonard............... .25 
Miss Estelle V. Simon.................................. .25 
Miss Irma Simon.................. .25 
Mrs. Herbert Knox................ .25 
Mrs. H. B. Sorries...... .25 
-25 
Mrs. Florence Harmon Dock........................ 25 
Mrs. Katharine N. Pinkham........................ .25 
Mrs. William Neaumburg.......... -25 
25 
Miss Annie Goodrich (two years).............. -50 
Mrs. Albert Herter (two years).................. .50 
.25 
Mrs. Kathryne B. Withrow.......................... .25 
.25 
Mrs. Florence G. Law............ .25 
25 
.25 
Mrs. I. Schilling............ -25 
Miss B. Brunfjes.................. .25 
Mrs. Smith ...... 
5.00 
Rent of rooms at Headquarters...................... 675.06 
EquaL RIcGuTs subscriptions forwarded to 
Dividend from Endowment Fund.................. 11.25 


DAY PRINTING COMPANY 


Printers 


600 EAST LOMBARD STREET | 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Total receipts, July 1 to 16, 1929..............81,084.56 
Total receipts, December 7, 1912, to July 
16, 1929 hp OOS, 201.05 


